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to play spontaneously without any teaching or example.
Several theories of play have been put forward, each
claiming to sum up the phenomena in one brief formula*
The oldest of the modern theories was proposed by the
poet Schiller, and was developed by Herbert Spencer.
According to this view, play is always the expression of
a surplus of nervous energy. The young creature, being
tended and fed by its parents, does not expend its energy
upon the quest of food, in earning its daily bread, and
therefore has a surplus store of energy which overflows
along the most open nervous channels, producing pur-
poseless movements of the kind that are most frequent
in real life. There is, no doubt, an element of truth in
the theory, but it is clearly inadequate to account for the
facts, even in the case of the simple play of animals. It
does not sufficiently account for the forms the play activi-
ties take; still less is it compatible with the fact that
young animals, as well as young children, will often
play till they are exhausted. The element of truth is
that the creature is most disposed to play when it is so
well nourished and rested that it has a surplus of stored
energy. But this is true also of work.

Others, looking chiefly at the play of children, have
regarded their play as a special instance of the operation
of the law of recapitulation; and they have sought to
show that the child retraverses in his play the successive
culture periods of human history, owing to the successive
development or ripening of native tendencies to the forms
of activity supposed to have been characteristic of these
periods/ This recapitulatory theory of play and the
educational practice based on it are founded on the
fallacious belief that, as the human race traversed the
various culture periods, its native mental constitution
acquired very special tendencies, and that each period of
culture was, as it were, the expression of a certain well-
marked stage in the evolution of the human mind. This
view can hardly be accepted, for we have little reason
to suppose that human nature has undergone any such
profound modifications in the course of the development
of civilisation out of barbarism and savagery.